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THE PAST WINTER AT THE ARBORETUM 


HE past winter at the Arboretum has been spent chiefly in saw- 

ing wood——literally sawing wood, for with about 1500 trees de- 
stroyed, their removal became a major project. In the Bulletin of 
Popular Information of October 7, 1938, a graphic description was 
given of the damage done by the hurricane of September 21. Although 
a great deal remains to be done, a majority of the fallen trees have 
been removed, particularly those adjacent to the roads and walks. 
Because an extra force of men has worked full time all winter, the 
easual visitor in the Arboretum this spring will see few fallen trees, 
but will notice hundreds of stumps here and there in the collections 
where trees once stood—grim reminders of the fury of the September 
storm. 

A great deal of necessary pruning is being done now. It will take 
at least three months to complete this pruning program. Trees that 
were otherwise uninjured have many broken branches which must be 
removed and clean cuts made in order to prevent trouble from insects 
and diseases later on. Everyone in New England is fully aware of the 
extreme damage done to trees in the path of the September hurricane. 
The Arboretum has done everything within its power to make the 
plantings look presentable for the flowering season this spring. Even 
with an extra force of men it has been necessary to omit the ordinary 
routine tasks normally taken care of in the fall and winter. Although 
there is much obvious repair work yet to be done, it is hoped that 
spring visitors will appreciate the progress that has been made. 

There are at least three areas in the Arboretum so badly damaged 
by the hurricane that they will have to be replanted. One of these is 
at the rear of the administration building, another at the top of Hem- 
lock Hill and the third, the hill along South Street where so many of 
“the beautiful torch azaleas were planted by E.H. Wilson about ten 
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years ago. Evergreens will be used to replant these areas, but they 
will not be placed until late August or early September, for that is the 
season when such trees are best moved. Since it will be impractical to 
water the plants after they are once in place, it is far better to plant 
them in the fall, rather than in the spring when they will have to go 
through the hot, dry summer months with little attention. 

Hemlocks will be used for replanting the top of Hemlock Hill. 
Some of the venerable specimens uprooted in the September storm 
were growing when George Washington was President, others are 
much younger. It will take the better part of a century before the 
magnificent grove on Hemlock Hill will again approach its perfection 
of September 1938. The soil is extremely shallow, in some places being 
only about eighteen inches deep. Because of such poor growing con- 
ditions, it has been thought advisable to replace the large trees with 
smaller ones, each young tree with a ball of earth around its roots. 
This will enable them to get a quick start. Providing the weather con- 
ditions prove too much for the first planting—several hundred 2—3 foot 
plants have been acquired to be cared for in the nursery through two 
crowing seasons. After this time they will be planted in the more open 
places on Hemlock Hill or where some of the other young plants may 
have died. It was thought better to replant in stages, rather than to 
do the entire task at once and thus take a chance on weather condi- 
tions; for if one long dry spell occurred after the first planting, many 
of the plants might suffer severely or be lost entirely. 

The bank at the rear of the administration building was originally 
planted with white and red pine. Later, other interesting evergreens 
were added. The large grove of white pines was practically eradicated 
in the hurricane, and this area will be replanted with small white 
pines. Some of the young exotic spruces will be rearranged in the 
fall, but to make this planting beautiful once more, it will be neces- 
sary to plant some larger trees. For this purpose, some splendid Caro- 
lina hemlocks approximately fifteen feet tall will be moved from the 
Walter Street tract to the hill back of the administration building. 
With such good plants, once in place, an interesting evergreen plant- 
ing should be established in a very few years. 

Red pines will be replanted on the South Street hill. One of the 
last plantings that E.H.Wilson authorized was that of approximately 
one thousand torch azaleas on this bank. The bank was well adapted 
for such a planting for on it were growing many vigorous red pines 
which gave sufficient shade to protect the delicate azalea flowers. When 
exposed to the full strength of the sun for any length of time, the 
flowers of the torch azalea fade in a very few days, but when given 
some shade during the day, they may last for a week or longer. The 
hurricane destroyed the majority of red pines on this bank. The thou- 
sand azaleas are still there, mostly unharmed, but in mid-May when 
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they will be in bloom, their flowers will be sadly in need of some pro- 
tection from the bright sun. Since the red pine is of very vigorous 
growth, it is expected that the three foot plants which will be placed 
there this fall will develop rapidly enough to give the needed protec- 
tion within a few years. 

A large number of stumps still remain. It is hoped that during the 
summer the smaller stumps can be removed. A tractor has been need- 
ed in the Arboretum fora long time and one was acquired this spring 
to be used especially for stump removal and to take care of the heavy 
work connected with moving the large Carolina hemlocks this fall. 
Larger stumps will be cut close to the ground and allowed to rot in 
place, as their immediate removal is a very expensive undertaking. 
It is a comparatively simple matter with proper equipment to remove 
one stump after the other along the highway or street, but when such 
stumps are on steep banks and among closely planted trees and 
shrubs, it becomes practically impossible to remove them without in- 
jury to adjacent plantings except at very great expense. 

Age of Trees Destroyed 

Bulletin readers may be interested in the age of some of the trees 
destroyed by the hurricane. In the case of those trees about 70 years 
of age or older, the figures were obtained by ring counts. For the 
younger trees, data were compiled from our planting records, as ac- 
curate data have been maintained appertaining to all trees planted 
since 1872. 


Age 

Canadian Hemlock 157 
as ag 154. 

Es ‘a 151 

ee ce 139 
English Elm 133 
White Oak 115 
Sugar Maple 116 
Horse Chestnut 98 
Tulip Poplar 93 
Cucumbertree 69 
Red Pine 66 
Douglas Fir 65 
White Fir 65 
White Spruce 65 
Blue Spruce 65 
Kentucky Coffeetree 64 
Engelmann Spruce 60 
Green Ash 59 
Pin Oak 56 
American Ash 55 
Carolina Hemlock 53 
Common Pear 50 


European Mountain-ash 45 


Japanese Hemlock 42 
Poplars (practically the entire collection) 40 
London Plane 34 


(Note): All these were perfectly healthy trees with solid trunks. 
Other trees were blown over, many of them natives but with 
rotten trunks. Many of these were very old, possibly older than 
any listed above, but it was impossible accurately to estimate 
their age because of the decayed interior parts of the trunks. 


A fourth area which will be replanted within a year or two is the 
slope at the base of Peter’s Hill where the older poplar collection was 
located. Since this slope faces the tracks of the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford Railroad (Dedham Branch) it affords an excellent am- 
phitheater for a display of flowering trees. It had been decided to 
replant this area with a comprehensive collection of the oriental flow- 
ering crabapples. The plants are being grown in the nursery now and 
will be ready for transplanting to this bank in a year or two. These 
trees are most attractive when in full bloom, and because of their 
heavy crops of small colored fruit are again attractive in the fall. In 
some species and varieties the fruits remain on the trees well into the 
winter. 

Individuals familiar with the Arborway may regret to notice the 
removal of most of the large willows immediately within the fence. 
Because of their age and their brittle nature it was decided in 1937 
to remove about one third of them in the winter of 1937-38, which 
was accomplished. The plan was to remove another third in the winter 
of 1938-39, and the remainder the following winter. Because of the 
extreme breakage during the September storm, most of the remaining 
trees were removed this past winter, and the few that are left will 
be taken out next winter. They are to be replaced by intermixed 
plantings of red maple, tupelos and sour woods. 

Donatp Wyman 


(Note): Subscription renewals for 1939 are now due. Those who 
have not resubscribed, and who desire to continue to receive the 
Bulletin, should remit $1.00 to the Bulletin of Popular Informa- 
tion, Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts, at an 
early date to insure continuity in the receipt of the numbers as 
issued. 
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